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OF THE 


BIRBHUM DISTRIOT. 


CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Birsuvm, the northernmost district of the Burdwan Division, g, ya, 
. is situated between 23° 33” and 24° 35’ north latitude and between Dascarr- 
87° 10’ and 88° 2’ east longitude. It extends over 1,752 square T™ 
miles, and has & population, according to the census of 1901, of 
902,280 persons, One of the smallest districtain Bengal, it has 
a larger area than the county of Lancaster, and its population is 
nearly as great as that of Kent. The principal town, which is 
alfo the administrative head-quarters of the district, is Suri, situ- 
ated two miles south of the Mor river. 

Several theories have been put forward regarding the deriva- |. 
tion of typename Birbhiim. According to Sir William Hunter, vss 
it means the land of heroes (Virbhami),* and another suggestion 
is that it signifies forest land, dir in Santali meaning jungle.t A 
third derivation is connected with the traditional history of the 
district. It is said that once upon a time the Raja of Bishnupur 
went out hawking in this part of his kingdom. He threw off 
one of the birds in pursuit of a heron, which tured upon its 
pursuer with great fury and came off victorious, This unusual 
occurrence excited the surprise of the king, who imagined that it 
must have been due to some mysterious quality in the soil: that 
the soil was, in fact, cir mati (i.c., vigorous soil), and that what- 
ever might be brought forth by that soil would be endowed with 
heroie energy and power, Thereupon he named it Virbhimi. 
More probably, however, the looal explanation is the correct one, 
‘via, thet Birth means simply the territory of the Bir Rajas 


win ol RenliBengs, tJ, A. 8, B Vol, X%, (1870), p 101. 
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Bir being the title borne by its early Hindu rulers, just as Man, 
Singh, and Dhal were the titles of the chiefs of Manbhim, Singh- 
bhiim and Dhalbhiim. 

Birbhiim is bounded on the north and west by the Santal 
Parganas and the district of Murshidabad; on the east by the 
districts of Murshida}ad and Burdwan; and on the south by 
Burdwan, from which it is separated by the Ajai river. 

The district is o triangular tract of country (like Great 
Britain in shape) bisected longitudinally by the loop line of the 
East: Indian Railway, which runs due north and south through 
it. The apex is situated at its northern extremity uot far south 
of the point where the Ganges and the hills of the Santal 
Parganas begin to divergo, the hills gradually trending away to 
the south-west and the Ganges to the south-east. Roughly 
speaking, the triangle thns formed, with the river Ajai as its 
base, constitutes the distiict. Its westorn boundary, though 
following the line of the hills, lies at a short but variable 
distance from their foot. The castern boundary is also separated 
from the Ganges by a strip of country some ten to fifteen miles 
broad on its western bank. 

Throughout almost the entire area of the district the surfaee 
is broken by « succession of undulations, the general trend of 
which is from north-west to south-east. Near the western boundfiry 
they riao into high ridges of laterite, separated by valloys a mile 
or more in width. ‘To tho south-cast these upland ridges are loss 
pronounced, while the valleys beoome narrower, and gradually 
merge into the hroad alluvial plains of the Gangetic delia. The 
larger ridges are covered with thick but stunted sd/ forest, only the 
bottoms of the valleys being cultivated. As they become less 
steep, rice is grown in terraces up the sides, and only the broad, 
flat, and usually dry summits are left untilled, forming in the 
rains ecanty pasture grounds, T'ho minor undulations are terraced 
up to the top. 

The rapidity with which hills changeto ridges, ridges to un- 
dulations, and undulations to level country varies considerably. 
In the extreme north of the Rampur Hat subdivision the ridges 
are high and amount almost to hills, but they cease abruptly, and 
throughout the greater part of the Nalhéti and Rampar Hat 
thimas the surface, almost from the foot of the hills, is only 
slightly undulating. The unbroken deltaio plain is not, however, 
met with till beyond the eastern boundary of the district. In the 
NoelhAti thine there are eight small detached hillocks of besaltis 
formation, the highest of which is known es Mathurkhali 
Pahari, The western portions of the Meyiireswar and Suri thines 
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are covered with high ridges extending many miles to the south. 
east, but whereas in the northern part of this tract they are 
sneceeded at once by perfectly level ground, on the south of the 
valley of the Mor they sink into undulations, and, after nearly 
disappearing, rise again to the dimensions of low hills. The ridges 
on the sonth bank of the Mor pass into Hat country east of Suri, 
but swell into well raised uplands near Sainthid, Further east the 
undalations extend beyond the railway lino some miles east of 
Labpur, and even south of Bolpur, whore it runsthrough a deep 
cutting of laterite rock. Along the north of the Ajai, to the 
south of Labpur and Bolpur, the country is absolutely flat. The 
hollows between the ridges form natural drainage channels, which 
in the wider valleys aro streams of considerable volume and in 
a fow cases expand into broad rivers, which evon within Birbhim 
have a small and shallow current throughout the greater part of 
the year. 

The district is well drained by a number of rivers and river 
rivulets running in nearly every case from west to cast with a SY8T#M 
slight eoutherly inclination. Only two are rivers of any magni- 
tude, viz.,the Mor and the A jai, the latter of which marks the south- 
ern boundary, wliile the Mor rans through Birbhiim from west to 
east. Both rivers are of considerable size when they enter the 
district, their width varying, according (o the configuration of the 
country, from two hundred yardstohalfa milo. In thedry weather 
thtir beds are broad expanses of sand with small streams trickling 
down the centre, but during the rainy season they grow much 
broader and deeper, and after a heavy downpour rise in a few 
hours, ocoasionally overtopping their banks and inundating the 
surrounding country. With the exception of these two water- 
ways, none of the rivers are used for navigation. Between the 
bigger rivers are innumerable drainage channels known by the 
generic name of Kandar, of which the Chilla and the Ghoramara 
are of an appreciable size. In the western part of the district 
the rivers, being fenced in by high ridges or well-marked undula- 
tions of stiff laterite, keep fairly well within their permanent 
channels. Further castward, however, where the country is level 
and the soil friable, exemplifications of the usual meandering 
of Indian rivers are to be found. 

The Ajai first touches the district at its south-west corner, aja, 
amd follows a winding course in an easterly direction, till it 
enters Burdwan at the extreme south-eastern angle of Birbhiim, 
eventually falling into the Bhagirathi near Katwa. In this 
portion of ite course it is navigable for small boule during the 
rsitmm Its floods sometimes destroy the villages and oropw on 
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its left bank, along which are some zamind&ri enbankments with 
a length of 6 miles. 

The Mor enters Birbhiim from. the Santél Parganas near 
the village of Haripur and flows through the centre of the 
district from west to east, passing two miles north of Suri and 
forming the southern boundary of the Rampur Hat subdivision. 
It leaves the district a little east of Ganutia and joins the Dwarka, 
which is itself a tributary of the Bhagrathi. As only descending 
boats can ply on this river, small canoes are built on its banks 
and floated down during froshets, but are nnable to return owing 
to the velomty of tho current. At Ganutid, east of Sainthia, 
the Mor has before now given considerable trouble by altering 
its course, cutfing into the roads and threatening to sweep away 
the celebrated old silk filature at thas place. ‘The Mor is also 
valid the Merakhi, « curtuption of Mayitirakshi “the poacock- 
eyed,” te., having water as lustrous as the eye of a peacock, 
In one portion of 16 course it is known as the Kana. 

Between the Mor and the Ajai there are o fow large streams 
coming from beyond the western boundary, of which the Hingla 
is the most important. Jt enters the district trom the Santal 
Parganas some cight miles north of the Ajai, flows through 
the Dubrajpur thiina, and, gradually approaching that river, 
unites with it at Chapli, after a course in Birbhiim of absut 
fifteen miles. Tho greater part of this tract is drained by a 
series of smull streams, which riso within the district, and& 
gradually converging from the numerous depressions into which 
the country is here longifudinally divided, fall into the 
Bakreswar. Tho latter rises at the hot springs of the same name 
near Tantiparé, some ton miles west of Suri, and alter following 
@ zigzag course eastwards, and receiving one by one the waters 
of almost all the rivulets of south Birbhiim, joins the Mora 
few miles beyond the eastern boundary of the district. It is at 
first a trifling brook trickling between two low ridges, and in the 
hot weather almos: dry througnout its course; but where it 
crosses the Hast Indian Railway near Ahmadpur, it is, when in 
flood, as wide as ths Thames at Richmond and further east 
is not inferior in volume to that river at London Bridge. 

The Brahmani isa river of the same type as the Mor, but 
one smaller scale. It entera the district at Nardyanpur, biseots 
the Rampur Hat subdivision, passing under the railway two miles 
south of Nalhati, and falls into the Dwirka in the Murahidabad 
district. The Bansloi in the north and the Dw&rka in the south 
of the Rampur Hat subdivision, and the more dluggish Pagla 
between the Bansloi and the Brihman!, are smaller xivere of the 
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same kind and follow similar courses. The Bansloi, coming from 
the west, flows two miles north of Murarai police-station and 
falls into the Bhagirathi opposite Jangipur in the district of 
Mourshidabad. It is a hill stream which is apt to overflow 
after heavy rainfall. The Dwarka or Babla is a long narrow 
stream also coming from the Santal Parganas. It flows north- 
wards through thanas Mayiireswar and Rampur Hat and then 
turns east into the Murshidabad district, whero it joins the 
Bhagirathi. 


The Sal or Kop& rises near the western boundary of the Sal or 


district a few miles north of the Hingla, runs parallel with that. 
river and the Ajai for thirty miles, and then, turning in a 
northerly direction, falls into the t/warka ten miles before the 
latter leaves tho distnet. This mx ix deep, and its banks are 
high 

The eastern portion of the dinttict is a continuation of the 
rice plain of Western Bengal, and the vegetution is that charac- 
teristic of rico ficlds in Bengal generally ; species of Aponogeton, 
Utricularia, Drosera, Dojatiium, Ilysanthes, Hydrolea, Spheno- 
clea and similar aquatic or palustrine gencra being abundant. 
In the drier undulating country to the wost the characteristic 
shrubs and herbs include spocies of Wondiandia, volvulus, Stipa, 
Tragus, Perolis, Spermacoco, Zizyphus, Capparis and other 
similar plants affecting a latorite soil, Round villages are the 
wsual clumps of mango trees, pulms, bamboos and other trees, 
among which species of the fig family, jack and arxjun (‘Lermi- 
nalia arjuns) are often present. On the horders of the Santal 
Parganas the remains of forest are found containing sd/ (Shorea 
robusta), pidr (Buchanania latifulia), dhau (Anogeissus latifolia), 
kend (Diospyros melanoxylon) and makud (Bassia latifolia). 

Here, as elsewhere, the work of denudation has long gone on. 
“There can be no doubt,’ wrote, some 40 years ago, a gentleman 
who was well acquainted with the district, “tbat the unrestricted 
clearing of the jungles has had great influence in decreasing the 
annual amount of rain and impoverishing the country. What 
about half a century ago was thick jungle and waving plains of 
gtase, is now almost asterile and barren waste. Wherever the land 
was At for cultivation, it was ploughed up. The successive rains 
have washed away the soil of the uplands, and have left only a bed 
of kunkury earth on which nothing will grow. It is only in the 
valleye, where there is paddy cultivation, that there is any good 
woil to bo found. To the paddy kiet ridges (raised to keep in 
Seneieoeny 7) it is owing that the soll uf the valleys has not 
been oazried into the rivers. Wherever s house, garden or 
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mango tope has boen surrounded by » “bund,” so es to keep 
in the rain-water, the soil again collects, and these ‘““bunded ” 
portions of the district become ‘he oasis in the surrounding 
deserts.” * 

The carnivoia of the distr: coasist of leopards, bears, wolves 
and other smallcr species The ungualata are represented by 
wild pigs. Jeopards are not numerous, but are found in 
some jungles, chiefly in the Chaupahari junglo in thane 
Liambazar, and in the Charicha jungle. scars are very rare, 
but sometimes they migrate from the neighbouring hills in the 
Santal Parganas, and visit the country to the west of Lajnagar, 
whon the muahnd {recs ure in flower. Wolves are sometimes 
met with in small patchos of jungle; thei depredations are 
mainly confined to cattle, shoep and goats. Wild pigs are 
found in isolated tracts, especially along river banks and in 
jungles traversed by water-courses, ‘They are mostly killed by 
Sanlals during their great annual hunts or drives in the dry 
weather. Besides the above, the long-tailed ape called Aanwmdn 
(Semnopithecus cutellus), otters, hares, forces and jackals are 
common ; in some paris of the distndt fhe Aauwnda does consider- 
able damage to growing crops, as well as to the thatch of houses, 

The game birds of the distmct chiefly consist of partridges, 
green pigeons and various water-fowl. ‘lhe grey partridge is 
plentiful, and green pigeons may usually be scen on the highest 
branches of pipal trevs when they are bearing fruit. Among 
water-fowl, comb and Brahmani duck are found in abundance. 
Geose are cold weather visitors, coming in largo flooks to feed 
on the rice crops. Snipe are found in great numbers in swampy 
places and in the beds of rivors, and are most common in the 
east of the district. 

The principal rivera of the district, the Ajai and the Mor, con- 
tain rui, kat/d and sometimes Ad/d. ‘Tanks, which are numerous 
in the district, are stocked with rui, hdila, mirgel, magur, kei 
and other small fish. Alligators have been seen in tanks near 
Mayiireswar. 

The geological formations represented in Birbhim are 
Archacan gneiss, the Gondwana system, laterite, and Gangetic 
alluviam. The gneiss belongs to the division designated Bengal 
gneias, which is remarkable for the great variety of rocks 
which it contains. The Gondwana system is represented by the 
Berikar subdivision of the lower Gondwana. Coal-measures are 
found in this latter subdivision, which forms the small Tangsali 








Lt-Col. J. E, Gastrell, Zepert on the District of Hénkwra (1868), p. 5. 
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ooal-field on ihe northern bank of the Mor river at the 
northern edge of the Raniganj ooal-fields. The coal in those 
onterops is scanty and of poor quality, and a5 a rule, is scarcely 
more than a carbonaceous shale Ferruginous laterite ecoupies 
large area in the valleys of the Mor and Ajai rivers, 

Tho country in the south-east of the district is an alluvial plain, 
with a soil composed of dark clay or sand and clay. Proceeding 
towards the west, and for some distanue before the Hast Indian 
Railway line is reached, patches of reddish clay and gravel are 
seen, while the ground gradually rises, and becomes irregular and 
broken. Here calcareous nodules, called ysusin, are found mixed 
with clay, coareo sand, or ferruginous gravel. Proceeding further 
westwards, the ground Locomes more clevated and broken into 
regular ridges, the coloured clay giving place to a reddish brown 
gravel and latente rock. In some places a fow foet of alluvial 
deposit cover the laterite; in other parts coarse rand and ghutin 
are seen through a break under a few fcet of ferruginous rock. 
The country has thus a gentle undulating and uneven or irregular 
character, with rounded ridges interrupted by dips, depressions 
and waterways. 

The laterite occurs in the form of gravel and of rook, The 
surfaco of the ground to the depth of four or five foct is composed 
of ‘eddish-brown gravel, below which is the rock laterite, which 
varies in thickness from 6 to 20 or 30 feet. ‘his laterite, when 
fiest exposed, is rather roft, though it is cat with difficulty; but 
after exposure to the air for some time if becomes hard and 
foveolar like a honey-comb. In some places this rock is found on 
the surface and may extend laterally for several hundred feet in 
one block, and it is then of a darker colour. After cutting 
through this rock a bed of clay is met with, below which gneiss 
is found at variable depths, 

Granitio veins traverso the district in many places, and ovag- 
sionally crop up at the surface, the depth being at various angles 
and the strike from east to west. There is a curious mass of 
granite at Dubrajpur about 15 miles south-west of the civil 
station of Suri. The rock rises perpendicularly to the height of 
30 or 40 feet, and is broken up or split into numerous irregular 
massive fragments from the action of sun and rain. The blocks 
are rounded, water-worn and of a dark brown colour externally, 
but when freshly broken, present a light brown or reddish colour, 
A few large granite boulders are also found in the vicinity. 
@alphurous springs are found in the Bakieswar stream about 
eight milea west of Suri; some are hot and others are cold springs, 
and both kinds are found within « few fest of cach other. The 
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water when first taken out of the springs has a strong odour of 
sulphur, but if kept in an open vessel for a few hours, it loses 
muoh of this sulphurous character, from which it would appear 
that the sulphur is not held in solution. 

The olimate of the district is generally dry, mild and healthy. 
The hot weather usually lasts from the middle of March to the 
middle of June, the rainy season from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, and the cold weather from the middle of 
October to the middle of March. They do not always correspond 
to these limits, as frequently the rains do not set in before the end 
of June, and the cold weather not before the middle of November. 
During the months of April and May and in the first half of 
June the heat is for the most part intense, while the beginning 
and termination of the rainy season are generally oppressively 
olusc, cloudy aad suliry. The cold season is moderately cold and 
bracing, almost always with a clear sky aud very little rainfall 
The heat, however, in the sun’s rays is considerable. As a rule, 
the wind is from the south-east in summer and from the north- 
west in winter. 

The following table shows for the cold, hot and rainy seasons 
the rainfall recorded at the different registering stations, the 
figures representing the averages in each «use :— 














i 
Years | November to March to | Juno to 
SmagIOM: recorded | February. May. | October. iia 
, 
| 
Suez ‘ 45—49 | 180 618 | 6005 | 67°03 
Boxrrog ‘ 15—16 19 696 | 45°29 6414 
Baranrvr 7. 25—26 190 635 , 4872 55°97 
Lasrvr ae 6—7 087 689 | 4594 52°70 
Morsrar . 10-13 124 5 78 | 61°22 58 24 
Rampvun BAT 27—28 | 189 614 48:49 | 56°52 
} 
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Ar the dawn of history, part of the district as now constituted 
appears to have been included in tho tract of country known as 
Radha, and part in tho tract called Vajjahbiimi. The traditions 
of the Jainas state that Mahavira, their last great Tirthankara, 
wandered through these two tructs in the ith century B. C.; 
and the description of them would scom to slow that the exstem 
part of the district, with its alluvial soil, well watered by rivers, 
formed part of Radha, while the wilder and more rugged country 
to the west was aptly known as Vajjabliimi, ¢e., the vountry of 
the thunderbolt. A graphic description of the country is given 
in the Avdranya-sitta, onc of the oldest Jnina scriptures, which 
says that Mahavira “travelled in the pathless countries of the 
Ladhas, in Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhimi; he used there 
miserable beds and miserable scats. Even in the faithful part of 
the rough country the dogs bit him and ran at him; few peopte 
képt off the attacking, biting dogs. Striking the monk, they 
cried out chu-chu und made the dogs bite him. Such wero the 
inhabitants. Many other mendicants, eating rough food in 
Vajjabhiimi and carrying about « strong pole, lived there. Even 
thns armed, they were bitten by the dogs, torn by the dogs. It 
is difficult to travel in Ladha.’’* 

Radha was part of the territory ruled over by the Mauryan 
Emperors, and was subsequently included in the empire of the 
Imperial Guptas, of Sasanka and of Harshavardhana. After the 
dismemberment of Harsha’s empire there is no light on its 
history for 24 centuries, but in the 10th century A. D. it 
evidently was included in the Pala kingdom, and formed part of 
it until the middle of the 12th century, when the overlordship 
passed to the Sena kings. That Birbhiim acknowledged their 
sway is apparent from the fact that Jayadeva, the composer of the 
famous lyric Gita Govinda, who was a poet at the court of 
Lakshmana Nena in the latter half of the 12th century, was born 
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and lived for some time at Kenduli on the Ajai river in this 
district.* Regarding this poem Mr. R. C. Dutt writes as follows 
in The Literature of Bengal: ‘ Centuries have rolled away, and 
the fame of Jayadeva remains undimivished ; and will continue to 
romain so long asthe Sanskrit language is not forgotten... . 
The Bengali was no doubt the spoken tongue of Bengal at the 
time of Jayadeva, as it is now. But the learned and the elite 
still considered the Sanskrit tongue as their noble heritage, and 
authors vied with each other im writing ia this language. All 
learned works, therefore, all speeches in court, all traditional 
and genealogical fables, were composed and recited in Sanskrit. 
Learned Brahmans cirricd on their investigations in this learned 
language, and pocis, desirous of ingratiating thomselves with 
kings, composed and pronounced stiff artificial poetry in a dead 
longuage All ettempts in a foivign tongue or in a dead tongue 
must nevessnrily be feeble; and thus, with the single exception 
of Jayadeva’s works, all compositions of the 12th century have 
beon forgotter, and deservedly forgotten The Gitu Gormda, 
however, is an exception and a noble exception.” 

In the 13th century A. D, the distriet passed under the rule 
ofthe Muhammadans, and according to some authorities, Lakhanor 
(or Lakhnur!, an important frontier post of he Musalman territory, 
lay within its limits From the Zebahat-z-Nasits we learn® that 
Ghids-eud-din Lwaz (1211-26) caused an embankment to be built 
from Lakhnauti (Gaur) to Devikot in Dinajpur on one side and 
to Lakhanor on the other, a ten dvys’ march, because in the rains 
the whole country was inundated and it was impossible to move 
across the numerous swamps and morasses. Stewart identifies 
Lakhanor with Nagar, while Professor Blochmann suggesta that 
it may be Lakrakund uear Dubrajpur, both places in this district ; 
but neither theory is quite satisfactory, as Lakhanor lay in low 
marshy country liable to be flooded, whereas both Nagar and 
Lekrakund are situated on high rocky ground, in which an 
embanked road would not have been necessary.t 

For many centuries the control of the Muhammadans over the 
western part of the district appeara to have been merely nominal, 
and the country was left under the rule of Hindu chiefs, called 
Bir Rajas. An interesting acoount of this portion of the district 


®R. C. Dutt, Literatere of Beagal (1895), pp. 12-13; M. M. Chakravarti. 
Samkrit Literature of Bengal during the Sena rule, J. A. 8. B. (1906), pp. 


+. Stewart, History of Bengal (1647), p. 85; H. Hlochmann, Contributions 
do the Geography and History of Bengal, J. A. 8. B, (1878), pp- 211-12, 228-23; 
M. M. Chakravarti, Disputed or doubtful events im the Mstory of Bengal, J. A. 
&. B. (1908), pp. 158.58. 
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is given in the Brahmdnda section of the Bhavtshvat Purdaa, 
a work probably composed in the 15th or 16th century. “ Nari- 
khanda is a district abounding in thickets. It lies west of the 
Bhagirathi, north of the Dwarikeswari river. It extends along 
the Panchakuta hills on its west, and approaches Kikata on 
the north. The forests are vory extensive, chiefly of sukhote, 
arjuna, and adl trees, with a plentiful addition of brushwood. 
The district is celebrated for the shrine of Baidyanath. The deity 
is worshipped by people from all quarters, and is the source of 
every good in the present age. In tho division of Virabhiimi the 
no less eminent form of the samo divinity, named Bakreswara, 
is present in the world. Throe-fourths of the district are jungle ; 
the remaining fourth is culiivated. 'The soil of a small part of 
itis very fertile; but far tho greater portion is saline and 
unproductive. here is no want of water, and numerous small 
streams run through the forest; the principal of those is tho 
Ajaya. In many placesthere are iron mines. The people are 
in general small, black, and of immoral propensities aud ignorant 
of religious duties; a few only are altached to the name of 
Vishnu. They are dexterous bowmen and industrious oultivators. 
In that part of the district called Viradesa is the city of Nagara; 
also Sipulya, and other towns.” From this account it appears 
that ‘Nagar was the head-quarters of the Hindu rulers, and that 
the country was known as Viradesa or Virabhiimi, the modern 
Bigbhim. 

The eastern portion near the Bhagirathi river was, however, 
subject to the Musalmans; and evidence of their possession is 
found in an old Badshahi road, which ran from Lakhnauti to 
Mangalkot (just across the south-eastern border) and thence to 
Burdwin and Satgdon. Traces of this road, which is known 
locally as the Gaur-Badshahi road, can still be seen in the south- 
eastern extremity of the district, and near it an Arabio insoription 
has been found referring to the digging of a well by King Husain 
Shah in 922 H. (1516 A D.).* 

From the rent-roll of Todar Mal, which shows the territory held yuowar, 
by the Muhammadans during the period of Afghan supremacy uu. 
(1546-73), it is clear that by the middle of the 16th century the 
district had been brought entirely under their rule. This exten- 
sion of their power was apparently due to tho fact that, before 
and after the time of Sher Shah, Muhammadan jagidérs had 
been settled in the district as a standing militia to protect it 
against the inroads of the wild tribes of Jharkhand, #2, Qhota 
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Nagpur.” Under Akbar the district as now constituted was 
divided among three Sarkar, vis., a northern section in Audumbar, 
a central-eastern section in Sharifabad, and the rest of the district 
in Mandaran. The Sarkdr last named included parganas Bir- 
bhiim and Nagar, the last of which had a large revenue 
(4,025,620 dams or Rs, 1,00,640) and evidently had an extensive 
area, In Sarkar Audumbar one muihkd/ with a considerable 
revenue was called Miidesar, which is suspected to be a corruption 
of Mayiireswur, a place on the bank of the Mor river with a 
well-known temple. 

During the struggles of the Mughals and Afghans for supre- 
mary in Bengal, the old Badshahi road must have witnessed 
many astrango scone, Over it Daiid Khan fled to Orissa in 
1574 A.D. hotly pursued by Todar Mal, who first won fame as 
& general and thou oulauved it by his skill as a financier. On 
the death of Akbar’sa Viceroy, Munim Khan, in 1575, Daiid Khan 
again marched over it in triumph to the DBongal capital, Tanda, 
and next year the shattered remnants of his army retreated along 
it to the south During the great military revolt the district was 
lost to Akbar, and several years passed before it could be recon- 
quered. At length, in 1600, its fato was decided by a momentous 
battle fought within its borders between the Mughals and the 
Afghans. During tho temporary absence of the Viceroy’ Man 
Singh, the Afghans had risen under Usman Khan, defeated the 
imperial forces, and vccupiod the greater portion of Bengal, Man ‘ 
Singh hestened back, defeated them at Sherpur Atai in the east 
of this district, and forced thom to retire precipitately to Orissa. 
Nearly a quarter of a century later (1624) Prince Khurram, after- 
wards the Emperor Shah Jahan, in his revolt against his father, 
marched over the Badshaihi road towards Rajmahal, driving the 
weak forces of the Bengal Nawab before him, and a year later he 
retired hurriedly along it on his way to the Deccan. 

After this the Badshahi road does not appear to have been a 
highway for contending armies until the revolt of Subhe Singh 
and Rahim Shah in 1696, when the rebel army hurried West 
Bengal from Midrapore to Rajmahal. Defeated at Bhagwangola, 
Rehim Shah fied to Burdwin, while the new Viceroy, Prince 
Aszim-us-Shan, moved slowly over this road from Rajmahal to 
Burdwin being joined en route by the various samindirs and 
Fuwdare. On the outskirts of Burdwan, he met the forces of 
Rehim Shih, who was defeated and killed; and with his death 
the revolt came to an end. 


ete tages 
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The land now had peace until the Maratha invasions began Mazirai 
in 1741, after which it was frequently raided by the Marathis ®418- 
during their marches to and from Bengal. At one time the 
whole of Birbhiim appears to have been held by them with the 
rest of the country west of the Ganges from Rajmahal on the 
north to Midnapore on the south; while only Murshidabid and 
the country east and north of the Ganges remained in the posses- 
sion of Ali Vardi Khan.* ‘“ The Marathas,” writes Sir W. W. 
Hunter, “fell with their heaviest weight upon the border prin- 
cipalities of Birbhiim and Bishnupur. Tribute, free quarters, 
forced services, exactions of a hundred sorts, reduced the once 
powerful frontier houses to poverty; and their tenantry fled 
from a country in which tho peasant had becomo a mere machine 
for growing food for the soldier. Bimdwan not only lay farther 
inland, but its marshy and rivor-iutersectod surfaco afforded a 
loss tempting field for cavalry, and a better shelter for the people, 
The Marathas spent their cnorgy in plundering the intervening 
frontier tracts of Birbhiim and Bishnupur, where the dry svil 
and fine undulating surfuce afforded precisely the riding-ground 
which their cavalry loved. There thoy could harry the villages 
exhaustively and in detail, by moans of small parties.” f 

At,this time the district was held by a lino of Pathan chiefs, Tra RA. 
who, like the cluefs of Bishnupur in the Bankura district, were piavros, 

ractically independent. ‘The head of the fumily at the Hg luendiee 
of the century was Asad-ulla Khan (1697-1714), whose power is 
amply acknowledgod by the Muhammadan historians. “ The 
zamindars of Birbhtiim and Bishnupur,” says tho Aeyass-s-Saldtin, 
“being protected by dense forests, mountains and hills, did not 
personally appear before the Nawab, but deputed instead their 
agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and through them 
used to pay in the usual tributes, presents and gifts, In consi- 
deration of the fact that Asad-ulla, zamindar of Birbhiim, was a 
pious and saintly person and had bestowed half of his property as 
madad-t-mdsh grants on learned, pious and saintly persons, and had 
fixed daily doles of charity for the poor and the indigent, the Khan 
refrained from molesting him.” Stewart, again writing from 
Muhammadan records, says :—“‘The zamindar of Birbhfim was a 
popular and virtuous character, named Asad Ulla, an Afghén 
Chief, who, with his followers, undertook to defend this territory 
against the wild mountaineers of Jaround. This person dedicated 
half his income tc charitable purposes, either in supporting the 
religious and learned, or in relieving the distresses of the poor 
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and-needy. He was besides attentive to sll the duties of his 
religion and deviated not from the ordinances of the law. To 
have attacked such a character would have exposed the Nawab to. 
great opprobrium, and would have incited against him the popular 
clamour, and possibly would have injured him in the esteem 
of every devout Musalman. . . These two zamindars (of Birbhiim 
and Bishnupur) having refused the summons to attend the court 
of Murshidabad, were permitted to remain on their own estates 
on condition of regularly remitting their assessment through an 
agent atationed at Murshidabad.” 

Asad-ulla Khan was succeeded by his son Badi-ul-Zaman 
Khan, who, like his fathor, refused to attend the court at Murshi. 
dabad, and rose in rebellion in 1737-388. The rebellion was 
quickly quelled, and he was punished by having to pay an 
increased revenne of 3 lekhs.* In spile of this check, the power 
of the Raja steadily increased. According to the Sair-ui. 
Mutakharin ;—“ Among the zamindars in the kingdom of Bengal 
none was 60 near neighbour to the city of Murshidabad, its capital, 
as the aja of Birbhiim, and none so powerful, whether by the 
number of his troops or by his personal churacter for bravery. 
He likewise piqued himself upon a sense of honour and a delicacy 
of sentiments, qualifications very extraordinary in a gamindar.. . 
The zamindar, Badi-ul-Zamin Khan, who went by the name of 
Diwanji, hud always boen in his youth, as he was now even in his 
riper years, extremely addicted to his ease and to his pleasufes; 
aud it was to enjoy himself he had left the management of his 
dominions to Ali Naki Khan, the most capable of his sons, his 
whole ambition being to pass his days in quiet and enjoyment. 
But this hopeful son of his dying in the flower of his age, the | 
father, who was already disgusted with the world, and deeply 
affected by the total ruin that bad befallen Ali Vardi Khin’s 
family, to which he was extremely attached, put on a /akir’s garb 
and placing at the head of his dominions Asad Zamén Khan, 
another son of his, but born to him from his Rani or Princesa, he 
retired again out of the tamult of affairs and seemed pleased with 
nothing but the converaation of fakirs, and with retirement and 
tranquillity."t The family chronicles confirm this account by 
stating that Badi-ul-Zaman abdicated in favour of his third son 
Avad-ul-Zamin Khin.. 
.. Under-Asad-ul-Zam&n the fortunes of the house were at the. 
asp he was eer pel ae coe ok De eae ree, pine 
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of Bengal. Lord Olive, indeed, writing to the Select Committee 
a few days before the battle of Plassey, mentions the Raja of 
Birbhiim with the Wazir of Delhi and the Mardthis as powers 
with whom an alliance might be made.* At that battle Siraj. 
ud-daula was assisted by a small party of 40 or 50 Frenchmen 
commanded by Monsieur St. Frais, formerly one of the Council 
at Chandernagore, with some artillery. After the battle St. Frais 
and his little band retreated to Birbhiim, whore they wero 
allowed to remain unmolested and were joined by many of their 
countrymen, who had either esouped from the French factories 
or from their nominal confinement in Calentta, where not a fow 
had broken their parole. In December 1757 the ltaja, on hear. 
ing that the English troops lad tukon the field, became alarmed 
on his own account, in consequence of ihe protection he had 
given to the French, He therefore sent out several bodies of 
troops to surround aud seizo them, but they got warning of his 
intentions and the greater portion contrived to escape; twenty- 
four, however were made prisoners and sent to Caloutta.t 

Three years later the Raja took up arms against the British, 
having, with other powerful zamindars, sent an invitation to the 
Emperor Shah Alam to onter the Piovinoe and promised to join his 
standard. In April 1760 the Emperor's force advauced into the 
districf, closaly pursued by the Nawab’s son Miran and Major 
Caillaud. Instead, however, of following the original plan and 
‘marghing o¢ Nagar and Suri to Murshidabad, which was unpro- 
tected, Shah Alam marched south-east by Lakrakund towards 
Burdwan to meet the Nawab’s army. Whon, however, ho was 
within reach of the Nawab’s army, ho hesitated to attack ; and in 
the meantime Caillaud and Miran effected a junction with his 
enemies at Mangalkot. Shah Alum then retreated, finding that 
he had lost the chance of surprising Murshidaibad and wos unable 
to withstand the English troops ¢ 

At the end of the year, the Emperor having left the Province, 
the English und the Nawab proceeded agamst the Kaja of 
Birbhiim, one body advancing under Captain Whyte from Midna- 
pore, while Mir Kasim Ali Khan and his Armenian general 
Gharghin Khan marched from Murshidibid with a considerable 
fores, supported by a detachment under Major Yorke, Asad 
Zaman Khin deputed the government of his territory to his 
father as Diwdn, and taking the field with 5,000 horse and 20,000 
foot, intrenched himself in a difficult part of the country near 


0, BR. Mitt, Bengal tx 1766-57, Vol. 1, p. cxevil, and Vol, II, p ats, 
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Kherwsh. His position being a strong one, Major Yorke direo- 
ted Captain Whyte to take a circuitous route to the north-east and 
fall upon the rear of the Birbhiim troops, while he engaged their 
attention in front with hisown and the Nawab’s troops. This 
duty Captain Whyte executed with such celerity, that he com- 
pletely surprised the enemy, who, confident of the strength of 
their position, never anticipated the possibility of any attack in 
the rear, and wero ignorant of the approach of the British troops 
until they found them in the centre of their camp. They were 
seized with panic and thrown into confusion; and the sound of 
the firing serving as a signal for Captain Yorke, he advanced with 
hia detachment, followed at some distance by Mir Kasim Khan’s 
troops, and carried the lines without difficulty. The enemy were 
completely defeated and fled in all directions after suffering 
very heavy loss, This violory effectually broke the power of the 
Birbhiim Raja, whose territory, as well as that of Burdwan, was 
speodily subdued and pacified.” 

The early period of British administration was a time of trouble 
for Birbhiimt. In 1770, five yeas after the grant of the Diwani 
to the East India Company, it was devastated by famine, the 
severity of which is apparent from the report submitted in 
February 1771 by Mr. Higginson, Supervisor of Birbhiim. Writ- 
ing of the eastern paryanas, which were most afflioted, he said :— 
“Truly concerned am I {o acquaint you that the had effects of the 
last famine appear in theso places beyond description dreadful, 
Many hundreds of villages are entirely depopulated; and even 
in large towns there are not a fourth part of the houses inhabited. 
For want of ryots to cultivate the ground, there are immense 
tracts of a fine open country which remain wholly waste and 
unimproved.” He begged that the Council would allow him to 
suspend the collection of arrears of revenue from “‘ the remaining 
poor ryots, who have so considerably suffered from the late 
famine, that by far the greatest part of them are rendered 
utterly incapable of paying them. By obliging them to sell 
their cattle and utensils for agriculture, a emall portion might be 
recovered; but this would certainly be the means of thoir 
deserting the province, and preventing the cultivation for next 
year, which would be much more fatal to the revenue of the 
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country than the whole loss of the balances.” The Council 
replied :—“ Though we can by no means recede from the 
demands for mofussil balances due from your districts, yet we 
cannot but agree with you in the propriety of suspending them 
for the present, os continuing to harass the ryots for them 
at the present season would be attended with prejudice to 
the ensuing year’s cultivation and collection. Should the 
approaching year, however, prove a prosperous ono, we flatter 
ourselves an adjustment might be made for the recovery of these 
balances; and it is an object wo must recommend to your atten. 
tion in that event.” 

It took the district a loag time to recover from the famine 
In 1771-72 it was reported that only 4,500 villages were left, 
whereas in [765 there had been nearly 6,000. Much of the 
cultivated land had relapsed into jungle, through which, in 1780, 
a small body of sepoys could with difficulty force their way. 
“For 120 miles,” says a contemporary newspaper correspondent, 
“they marched through an extensive wood, all the way a perfect 
wilderness ; sometimes a small village presented itself in the midst 
of these jungles, with a little cultivated ground around it, hardly 
sufficient to encamp the two battalions. These woods abound 
with tigers and bears, which infested the camp every night.” 
Distress and destitution drove tho people to acts of lawlessness 
and violence, in which disbanded soldiers lont a willing hand, 
bands of dacoits gathering along the western borders and in 
the jungles across the Ajai. In May 1785, the Collector of 
Murshidabad, at the eatremity of whose jurisdiction Birbhiim lay, 
formally declared the civil authorities “destitute of any foros 
capable of making head against such an armed multitude,” and 
petitioned for troops to act against bands of plunderera four 
hundred strong. A month later, the dacoits had grown to 
“near a thousand people,” and were preparing for an organized 
invasion of the low lands. Next year (1786) they had firmly 
established themselves in Birbhiim, and occupied strong posi- 
tions with permanent camps. The Raji was unable to take 
any effective measures against thom; the public revenues were 
intercepted on the way to the treasury; and the commercial 
operations of the Company within the district brought to a 
standstill, many factories being abandoned. It was clear that 
the system under which both Birbhiim and Bishnupur (the 
eastern portion of the Bankur&é district) were administered from 
Murshidabad could continue no longer, and that the anarchy 
prevailing demanded the presence of a responsible officer on the 
spot. Accordingly, in November 1786, a British civil officer, 
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Mr. G. RB. Foley, was deputed to Birbhiim with orders to support 
the Raja against the marauders. 

Next year Lord Cornwallis determined to unite Birbhiim and 
Bishnupur into a compact British district ; and in March 1787 a 
notification was issued in the Calcutta Gazette to the effect that 
Mr. Pye was “confirmed Oollector of Bishenpore in addition to 
Beerbhoom heretofore superintended by G. R. Foley, Esq.” 
Mr. Pye’s tenure of office was brief, for he left the district in 
1787 ; but even in this short time some towns in Bishnupur were 
sacked by banditti. His suocessor was Mr. Sherburne, during 
whose administration of a year and-a-half the head-quarters of 
the united district were transferred from Bishnupur to Suri. 
Short, however, as was his term of office, “the two frontier 
principalities had,” sccording to Sir William Hunter, “ passed 
from the condition of military fiefs into that of a regular British 
district administered by a Collector and covenanted assistarts, 
defended by the Company’s troops, studded with fortified 
factorios, interseoted by a new military road and possessing daily 
oommunication with the seat of Government in Calcutta.” 
Towards the closc of 1788 Mr. Sherburne was removed 
under suspicion of corrupt dealings, and Mr. Christopher Keating 
assumed charge of the district For some time after his 
appointment a considerable armed force had to be maint&ined 
for the repression of the bands of dacoits along the western 
frontier, and under the title of Collector he discharged ¢he 
functions of a commander-in-chief and civil governor within 
his jurisdiction. At the beginning of each cold weather when 
the great harvest of the year approached, he furnished the 
officer at the head of his troops with a list of passes which 
the sepoys were to defond until the robber bands should retire 
into quarters for the next rainy season. On oe proposal being 
made to reduce the strength of his force, he plainly stated that he 
would not in that case be responsible for holding the distriot. 

Mr. Keating had not held his post two months before he 
found himself compelled to call out the troops against a band of 
marauders, five hundred strong, who had made a descent on a 
market town within two hours’ ride of Suri, and murdered or 
frightened away the inhabitants ‘of between thirty and forty 
villages.’ In February 1789 the hill men broke through the cor- 
don of outposts on masse, and’spread ‘ their depredations through 
the interior villages of the district.’ The outposts were hastily 
from the frontier passes, and a militia was levied to act 

towns ‘in parties of three and four hundred men, well 
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found in arms.’ Eventually it was found necessary to direct the 
Collectors of several neighbouring districts to unite their forces ; 
& battle was fought, and the marauders were driven back. 

In June 1789 Ilambasar, the chief manufacturing town of 
Birbhiim, was sacked in open daylight. Next month Mr. Keat- 
ing reported to Government that the marauders having crossed 
the Ajai “in a large party armed with ¢whears and matchlocks ” 
had established themselves in Birbhiim, and that their reduction 
would simply be a question of military force The rainy season 
then intervened, and the robber bands retired to their strongholds. 
During the interval Mr. Keating elaborated a plan of outposts 
held by troops along the principal ghdts or passes to check 
their inroads. By November the six most important passes 
were occupied, a detachment was posted at Bishnupur, and 
another was stationed at Jlambazar to provent dacoits from 
crossing the rivor. The posts, however, were forced, and to all 
appearance the district was no safer than when Mr. Keating took 
over charge. The military, harassed by night marches, and 
scattered about in small bands, were unable to cope with the 
dacoits or even to protect the principal towns. On the 25th 
November 1789 the Commanding Officer reported that only four 
men, remained to guard the Governmont offices at Suri ; and a few 
weeks later he declared himself unable to furnish an escort suffi- 
cient to ensure the safety of a treasure party through the district. 
On the Sth Juno 1790, Rajnagur fell into the hands of the 
banditti, and an express was sent to summon the detachments 
from Bishnupur by forced marches to the rescue of Birbhiim. 
After this, the outposts, strengthened by reinforcements, were 
maintained intact ; and the banditti, unable to find an entranoe, 
made a detour southwards, and massed themselves on the south of 
the Ajai. There the inhabitants joined heartily with the Govern- 
ment against the common enemy, and the destruction of the 
robber hordes of Birbhiim was accomplished. 

The state of desolation and misery to which the country 
was reduced by these years of tumult, may bo inferred from the 
following extract from a letter written by Mr. Keating in 
June 1792. ‘ Birbhiim,’ he wrote, ‘is surrounded on the south- 
weet and west by the great western jungle, which has long pro- 
tested from the vigilance of justice numerous gangs of dacoits 
who there take refuge and commit their depredations on the 
neighbouring defenceless cultivators. Towns once populous are 
naw deserted ; the manufactures are decayed; and where oom- 
merce flourished, only » few poor and wretehed hovels ux seen. 
‘These pernicious effecta are visible along the whole course of tho 
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Ajai, particularly in the decay of Dambazar, and the almost com- 
plete desertion of the once large trading town of Lakrakunds. 
When these places on the frontier became, from their poverty, 
no longer an object to the dacoita, their depredations were ex-- 
tended into the heart of the district; and towns have been plun- 
dered and people murdered within two kos (i.¢., four miles) of 
the Collector’s house by banditti amounting to upwards of three 
thousand men.’ 

The desolation of the district was accentuated by the ravages 
of wild beasts, Tho early records show that the clearings of the 
iron-smelters in the forest were deserted ; the charcoal -burners 
driven from their occupation by wild beasts; many factories 
abandoned; the cattle trade at a standstill; andthe halting 
places, where herds used to rest and graze on their way to the 
plains, written down as wasie. The records also frequently speak 
of the mail bags being carried off by wild beasts, and after 
fruitless injunctions to the land-holders to clear the forests, Lord 
Cornwallis was at length compelled to sanction a public grant to 
keep open a now military road that passed through Birbhim. 
The ravages of wild elephants were on a larger scale, and their 
extermination formed one of the most important duties of the 
Collector. In 1790 it was reported that in two parganag 56 
villages ‘had all boon destroyed and gone to jungle, ses by 
the depredations of the wild elephants’ and an official return 
stated that forty market towns had been deserted from the seme 
cause. The Raja of Birbhiim petitioned the Company to use its 
influence with the Naw&b of Bengal to procure the loan of the 
Vioeregal stud of tame elephants in order to catch the wild ones. 
This assistance not being obtained, the Raja formally applied for 
a reduction of revenue, in consequence of the district being 
depopulated by wild elephants. The olaim was said to be just by 
the Collector, who reported in 1791 :—‘ I had ocular proof on my 
journey to Deoghar, marks of their ravages remaining. The 
poor timid native ties his cot in a tree, to which he retires when 
the elephants approach and silently views the destruction of his 
cottage and all the profits of his labour. I saw some of these 
retreats in my journey, and had the cause of them explained. In 
Belpatta very few inhabitants remained, and the zamindar’s fears 
for the neighbouring pargenas will certainly be realized in the 
course of a few years, if some method is not fallen on to extirpate 
those destractive animals.” 

Tee Com- In spite of the raids of dacoits and the lapse of cultivation 
Baident, to jungle, European commercial enterprise was busy in the dis. 
trict. The East India Company had a monopoly of the silk 
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industry, and carried on its trade by means of a Commercial 
Resident. This trade was on a large scale, the sum spent on the 
mercantile investment in the district during the latter years of 
the 18th century varying from 4} to 6} lakhs; at times the 
Collector was unable to meet the heavy drafts by the Resident on 
the treasury. The weavers worked upon a system of advances, 
every head of a family in a Company's village having an account 
at the factory, which he attended once a year for the purpose of 
seeing his acoount made up, and the value of the goods which he 
had delivered from time to time set off against tho sums he had 
received. The balance was then struck, a new advance generally 
given, and the account reopened for the ensuing year. The 
interests of the weavers were zoalously guarded by the Resident, 
who brought to tho notice of the Collector or the Government any 
matter he considered prejudicial to the Company's trade. In 
1789, for instance, a military guard was sent to Nambaeur to 
protect the weavers from dacoits, and shortly afterwards the 
Governor-General, on the reprosentation of the Resident, ordered 
a zamindar, in whose estate there had boon a robbery of goods 
belonging to the Company, to produce either the robbers or the 
goods; otherwise, a portion of his lands would be sold and the 
price of the stolen property realized from the proceeds. 

The first Commercial Resident of Birbhim was Mr. John 
Cheap, who came to India asa member of the Bengal Civil Service 
inel782 and held the post of Resident for 41 yvars. Ie lived 
chiefly at Surul, 20 miles from Suri, whero his rosidence con- 
sisted of a pile of buildings surrounded by artificial tanks and 
spacious gardens, encircled by a strong wall, which gave the place 
a look of a fortress rather than of a private dwelling. Such, in 
fact, it was, for sepoys were posted at Surul to guard the factory. 
Here Mr. Cheap held an unofficial court, tho villagers referring 
their disputes to his arbitration. ‘Little parties arrived every 
morning—one bearing a wild beast, and expecting the reward ; 
another guarding a captured dacoit ; » third to request protection 
against a threatened attack on their village ; a fourth to procure 
the adjustment of some dispute about their water-courses or land- 
marks, In such matters the law gave Mr. Cheap no power; but 
in the absence of efficient courts, public opinion had accorded 
juriediction to any influential pereon who chose to assume it, and 
the Commercial Resident’s decision was speedy, inexpensive and 
usually just.” 

Besides being the medium for investing the Company's 
money, Mr. Cheap was a great morchant and manufacturer 
on his own account. He introduced the cultivation of indigo 
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into the district, improved the mannfacture of sugar by means 
of apparatus brought out from Europe, and established « 
mercantile house, which flourished till about 40 years ago and 
whose brand till then bore his initials, To Mr. Cheap also the 
district was indebted for the only good roads it possessed at the 
beginning of the 18th century, viz., the roads passing from Suri, 
through Surul, 1o Burdwan ; from Surul to Ganutia ; and from 
Surul to Katwa. He died at Ganutii in 1828 at the age of 62, 
and was buried in the old factory grounds at that place. Ile was 
known as “ Cheap the Magnifiount* and has been immortalized 
by Sir William Huuter in the Annals of Rural Bengal. “The 
whole industrial classes wero in his pay, and in his person 
Government appeared in its most benign aspect. A long unpaid 
retinue followed him from one factory to another, and as the 
procession defiled throughout tho hamlets, mothers held aloft their 
children to catch a sight of his palanquin, while the elders bowed 
low before the providence from whom they derived their daily 
bread, Happy was the infant on whom his shadow fell.” 

Besides the Commercial Resident, who was a salaried officer 
ot the Company, there waa a Commercial Agent, who worked 
with his own capital, supplyimg silk to the Company at fixed 
rates. The first Agent was a Frenchman named Frushard, who 
had been sent out by the Court of Directors in 1782 to be 
Superintendent of the Company's Silk Works. In consequence 
of a reduction in the investment, his services were dispensed with, 
and he was permitted to erect a silk filature on his own account 
at Ganutid on the river Mor. He purchased the buildings there 
in 1785 from a Mr. Edward Hay for Rs. 20,000, being allowed 
by Government to hold his lands as a patkdsht ratyat, and two 
years later was taken intu the Company’s employ as Commercial 
Agent.” Frushard from the vory first had a hard struggle to 
maintain his position. Six months after his purchase of the lease 
and buildings there was a flood, which in one day swept away a 
number of huts which had cost him Ra, 15,000 to erect and put 
him to u further expense in constructing embankments. He found 
the Company's local officers gave him little or no help, but threw 
obstructions in his way as a private merchant or “adventurer.” 
The natives charged him the highest prices for everything, and 
the Oompany allowed him the smallest. 

A sanguine, irascible man, 8 novice in dealing with the 
agricultural classes, but fall of energy, and firmly believing that 
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a fortune was to be made ina few years, Frushard entered into 
engagements without caloulating the cost and lived a laborious 
life with small profit. In the first place he paid a great deal too 
much for his land. Jungle lands, such as those he held, then let 
for 12 annas an acre, but the Raja of Birbhiim, having a monopoly 
of almost the whole land in the district, managed to obtain 
Rs, 3-4 an acre from him. Frushard soon fell into arrears, and 
the Raja complained to the Collector, putting forward Frushard's 
non-payment of his rent as an oxouse for his own arrears of land 
revenue. The Collector found himself powerless to touch tho 
defaulting Frashard. He oould not distrain the factory lands 
or take out oxecution against ite stook-in-trade, for such a 
step would interfere with the regular supply of tho silk invest. 
ment. He feared totake any step thut would bring down on 
his own head the wrath of the Board of Trade, and poured forth 
his complaints to the Board of Revenue. Lo stated that, while 
the factory property was thus protected from attachment, tho 
adventurer secured his porson from arrest by living beyond 
his jurisdiction, and that, in short, he had no means of reaching 
‘that patkdsht raiyat? Mr. Frushard. Nor was the latter less 
clamorous. His case even reached the Court of Directors, and 
Lord Cornwallis wrote of him as deserving spocial indulgenco. 
The’ burden of all his petitions was that Government should use 
its influence with the Raja to procure a remission of rent. At 
lewgth, in 1790, he declared himself woariod out, and made a 
final appeal for relief. Ife had taken the land, he said, at 
an exorbitant 1ront; to this rent he had added tho interest on 
the capital expended in reclaiming the land from junglo; he 
had suffered heavy losses from floods; his filaturo had been 
at work during four years, but it had not begun to pay. In 
the past year (1789) he had indeed cleared the paltry sum of 
Re. 2,000 as a return for all his capital, but during the curront 
year (1790; he would not be ableto make both ends meet. ‘In 
a word, although for these five years forbearing from any place 
of public resort, and living almost in retirement, here I am, 
after a ten years’ absence from home, with no hope to return, 
and with barely the means to live.’ 

At length, in 1791, Lord Cornwallis passed orders that all 
his past arrears should be remitted ; that for the future his rent 
should be rednoed by nearly one-half; and that the Collector 
should deduct whatever these sams came to from the land revenue 
payable by the Raja. Mr. Frushard, being thus relieved from 
the exorbitant rent he hed hastily agreed to, became ge 
sent resident in Birbhiim, and soon a very important one. 
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pushing European with Re. 1,50,000 a year to spend on behalf 
of the Company, and as much more as his credit could supply on 
his own account, and connected in a certain degree with the 
Government, he acquired great influence among the jungle 
villages. In this uncared-for terzitory his presence made itself 
felt in spite of official discouragement. He became their Magis- 
trate and Judge, arrested robbers, freed many a village from 
tigers, spread # ring of cultivation and prosperity round the 
factory, and founded little tributary filatures. 

The researches of Mr. E. G. Drake-Brockman have thrown 
further light on the history of Mr. Frushard and his venture. 
He shows, that, in 1791, at the request of Government, the Raja 
gave him ao lease for 12 yoars of 2,500 bighds round his works at 
a rental of Rs. 1,500 ayoar. In 1800 the rental was increased to 
Re, Jl] a year, in spite of his objections that the rent received 
by himafter many years only amounted to Rs, 2,163, while his 
works had cost Rs. 60,000 and had been in the Company’s use 
without rent over being paid by it. His commission amounted 
to Ks. 12,000 a year, which, after paying the interest on his 
capital, only loft him Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000. Mr. Frushard 
died in 1807, and the factory was then taken over by Mr. Cheap 
ata rent of Rs. 3,415 from Government, which had purchased 
the estate at Caloutta for Rs. 15,800 at a sale held for arrears 
of revenue. On the death of Mr. Cheap in 1828 the estate was 
put in charge of Mr. Shakespear, who acted as Commercial 
Resident until 1835, whenthe manufacture of silk by Govern- 
ment osaged, 

The French also engaged in trade in Birbhiim at an early 
period. A report submitted in 1784 by Mr. Smith, Resident 
at Sonamukhi ‘in the Bankura district), to the Comptroller of 
Aurungs, states as follows :—“Prior tu the year 1768, the French 
provided only through Gomastahs. In that year Mon. Le 
Seigneur came into Beerbhoom and obtained a few bigahs of 
ground from a Chussein, who resides at Sapour, named Aunund 
Chund. On this spot he built a house, and termed it a factory ; 
where he hoisted the French colours, established guards, and 
made advances for Gurrahs through .Dololls to the amount of 
Rs. 1,25,000 annually, entertaining at the eame time Gomastahs, 
who placed Mohussils on the weavers, etc., and even punished 
them, exercising an authority equal to that invested in the 
Company's agents, who were only superior in having at that time 
the support of the revenue. Some time about the year 1774 he 
quitted the Aurung and never returned again, He was the 
only French gentlemen that ever resided in the Aurung, and 
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from the period of his departure no advances have been made 
under sanction of the French name’.* Jn 1777, however, 
we find that there was a French factory at Supur in charge 
of Messrs. Chaubon and Arrear. In that year they were 
ordered by Mr. Sherburne not to hoist the French flag, and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the Aasistant Collector, was doputed to Supur to 
enforce the taking down of the flag. Luator, in 1793, when notioe 
of war between England and France had been reovived, the 
Magistrate took “ paroles of honour ” from the two Frenchmen 
“not to serve against Britain or undertake any fresh speoula- 
tion.” The Magistrate also took possession of “one mutilated 
house in Supur, which was Fronch property.” This French 
factory was afterwards put under Mr. Cheap on behalf of the 
authorities. 

Other Europeans were also endeavouring to exploit the 2 ey 
resources of the district. Some touk leasus of the right to work 
iron, and as carly as 1787 we read of a Mr. Farquhar holding the 
Loha Mahal at a lease of Rs, 765 a your, <A fuller account of 
this industry will be found in Chapter VIII. Jour more Buro- 
peans had undertaken the manufacture of indigo, and a filth of 
sugar. Mr. Erskine had come to Birbhiim in 1787 with “a froe 
merghant’s covenant” and started the manufacture of indigo at 
Ilambazar, while Mi. Peterson, who had been sont from England 
in 1792 to extend the cultivation of sugar, had found suitable 
laftds for the purpose in Birbhiim.t 

The most interesting ovent in the subsequent history of Tor 
Birbhiim is the Santal rebellion of 1855, which broko out in the ea 
Santal Parganas and spread to this district. In the beginning of utoy. 
July 1855 the Santals moved across the border and sacked 
Palsa in the north of the district, but fell back on the advance of 
a force of 400 men of the 7th Native Infantry, which advanced 
from Berhampore, and next day defeated them at Maheshpur. 
By the 20th July Mntyunjaypur and Narayanpur to the north- 
west of Rampur Hat had been sacked, and by tho 23rd Ganpur 
and other villages had been destroyed. Further south the rebels 
overran the country from the Grand Trunk Road in Burdwan, a 
few miles across the south-western boundary, to Sainthia in the 
heart of the district. The country was panic-strickon, and Suri 
at ons time was threatened with an attack. Major Vincent Jarvis, 
who was ordered up with his regiment from Barrackpore, was, on 
his arrival at Burdwan, ordered by the Commissioner to push on 
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direct for Suri, as it was in instant danger of attack. “We 
marched,” ho wrote, “ for two days and a night, the rain pouring 
the whole way, and my men without any regular food. As we 
oame near to Suri, we found panic in every village, The Hindus 
fairly lined the road, welcoming us with tears in their eyes, and 
prossing sweetmeats and parched rice upon my exhausted sepoys. 
At Suri wo found things, if possible, worse. One officer kept his 
horee saddled day and night, the jail seemed to have been hastily 
fortified, ond the bulk of the coin from the treasury was said, I 
know not with what truth, to be hid in a well.” On the western 
border parties of the 2nd, 37th and 56th regiments were engaged 
at various placos with the rebels, whom they defeated with severe 
loss; but the small detachments posted at distant places in a wide 
range of territory were unequal to the task sct them. The rebels 
obtained possession of Nagar and Afzulpur, but after some further 
fighting wore compelled to evacuate them and retire across the 
border to Kumrabad. 

Towards the ond of July General Lloyd was placed in com- 
mand of the force employed against the Santals, and shortly 
afterwards Colonel Bird was appointed, with the rank of a 
Brigadier, to the special command of the troops in Birbhim and 
Bankura. All the troops available were hurried up, and by 
the 17th August quiet was for a time restored to this part of” the 
country. “ Tho villagers,” wrote the Magistrate of Birbhim on 
the 24th of August, “have returned to their homes, and the 
husbandmen are engaged in the cultivation of their land as usual. 
Tho Santals are nowhere to be found, having retreated to a place 
some thirty miles off in another district.” In this month a pro- 
clamation was issued promising that all rebels who laid down 
their arms would be pardoned, except the leaders and those 
proved to have committed murder; but this offer was regarded as 
8 confession of weakness and the flame of rebellion again blazed 
up. By the end of September the Magistrate of Birbhiim 
reported that the whole country from four milea west of Nagar up 
to Deoghar was in their hands; the dake were stopped, the 
Villagers had fled from their homes. One large body of Santals 
was encamped to the numberof 5,000 to 7,000 at Tilabuni, 
six miles west of Suri, where they had dug tanks, strengthened 
their positien by earthworks, and made preparations for celebrat- 
ing the Durga Puja. They were, it was reported, only waiting for 
another body of about 3,000 Santals to join them before advancing 
to attack Suri, and hed given notice of their intention in a 
cheranteristico way. “They sent us in what is called in their 
language a dard or missive—vis., the twig of a eal tree with three 
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leaves on it, each leaf signifying a day that is to elapse before 
their arrival—a few days ago, which was brought by one of the 
Deoghar dak runners, whom they seized and sont back for the 
purpose.” 

At length in November 1855 martial law was proclaimed, 
and a cordon of outposts, in some instances numbering twelve to 
fourteen thousand men, pushed back the Santals from the 
open country. In six weeks nothing romainod but to sweep 
the jungle olear of stragglers, and beforethe end of tho cold 
weather (1855-56) the rebels had tendered their submission." 

After the cession of the Diwani to the East India Company Fouma- 

in 1765, Birbhiim was administered from Murshidabad until TO" Oh. 
1787. In that year in couseyuence of the unsettled state of the rato. 
country, which required a separate administration, it wag consti- 
tuted o district with Bishnupur (/.c., the eastern portion of 
Bankura), and this arrangement continued till 1793, when 
Bishnupur was transferred to the Burdwan Collectorate. In 
1809 the Collectorship of Birbhiim was abolished, and tho 
district was again administered from Murshidabad, an Assistant 
Collector remaining in chargo at Suri. In 1820, Birbhiim was 
reconstituted a separate district and restored to its former area, 
with the exception of a few estates which were transferred to the 
Jungle Mahals. After the Santal rebellion, the upland tracts to 
the west, which had been a rallying point of the rebols, were 
transferred to the newly oconstitutod district of the Santal Par- 
ganas, and in this way four parganas and a part of a fifth were 
detached from Birbhiim, viz., Sarath Dooghar, Pabbia, Kundahit 
Karaya, Muhammadabad and part of Darin Mauleswar. In 
1872 the district consisted of the following thanas, viz, (1) Suzi, 
(2) Rajnagar (now an outpost of Suri), (8) Dubrajpur, (4) Kasba 
(now Bolpur), (5) Sakulipur, (6) Labpur, (7) Barwan, and (8) 
Mayiireswar with a total aroa of 1,344 square miles. In 1879 
Barwan with an area of 108 square miles was transferred to 
Murshida&bid, while the thanas of Rampur Hat and Nalhati 
(including the present thana of Murarai) were transferred from 
the Lalganj subdivision of that district to Birbhiim. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the almost fortuit- recosns 
ous manner in which the records of early British rule in Birbhiim o* Br- 
have been preserved and discovered. The first discovery was "gas 
made in 1864 by Sir W. W. Hunter, who described it as 
follows :—“ Four years ago, in taking over charge of the District 
Bougal ani an articls The Sontel Rebeiiton published in the Caleutta Review, 
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Treasury, I was struck with the appearance of an ancient press, 
which, from the state of its padlocks, seemed not to have been 
opened for many years, and with whose contents none of the 
native officials was acquainted. On being broken open it was 
found to contain the early records of the district from within 
a year of the time that it passed directly under British rule. The 
volumes presented every appearance of age and decay; their 
yellow stained margins were deeply eaten into by insects, their 
outer pages crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling, 
and of some the solo palpable remains were chips of paper 
mingled with the granular dust that.white-ants leave behind.” 
Tho noble use made of ‘ these neglected heaps’ is apparent in the 
Annals of Rural Bengal, The second discovery is described as 
follows in the Englishman of 5th January 1872. ‘“ A curious 
discovery of neglected and forgotten records has lately been made 
by the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division; and, singularly 
enough, the treasure has been unearthed in a Collectorate the 
records of which had already been searched by Dr, Hunter. 
While inspecting the Collector’s office, Mr. Buckland found a 
number of old English manuscript books lying in an open rack 
in tho clerk’s room, where they had been exposed for an unknown 
period to the raveges of time and white-ants, and undisturbed by 
any previous oxplorer, having by some accident been left out 
of the treasury almirahs. Among these, the most neglected, have 
been found what are probably the oldest records of the Birbhtiim 
district ; for Mr. Keating is mentioned in the “Rural Annals” 
as the first Collector of that district whose records survived, and 
here we have the correspondence of Messrs. Foley and Sher- 
burne, the former of whom was Collector in November 1786, two 
years before Mr. Keating, and the latter in April 1787. Indeed, 
the correspondence contains a complete account of the eighteen 
months’ administration of the latter officer, and furnishes a clue 
to the cause of his removal and subsequent trial. The letters of 
Mr. Foley’s time are chiefly between that officer and the Board of 
Revenue. One of them is remarkable as presenting an early 
example of recourse to the sale of land for arrears of revenue, 
and showing that the step was most reluctantly taken. In 1787 
wild elephants were so numerous in Birbhiim, that the whole 
district was in danger of being overrun by them, and shikéris 
were sent for from Sylhet and Chittagong to sid in their 
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CHAPTER III. 





THE PEOPLE, 
Tue population of the district, as enumerated at each census, 
° ° ‘ Growts 
is shown in the marginal table, or rorv- 


os “ en from which it will be apparent 4T!0¥. 
a” ~ Piezes that the district was docadent 
1901... 902,280 until 1891, and that in 29 years 


the number of its inhabitants has 
only increased by 51,009. The decline between 1872 and 1891 
was due mainly tothe ravages of fevor, and especially of tho 
epidemic known as Burdwan fever, which raged between 1872 
and 1881, the result Leing that the population fell off by nearly 
60,000. It continued its ravages during the carlior years of the 
next decade, specially in the south of the district ; and although 
there was an improvement during the following years, the consus 
of 1891 showed a further decrease of nearly 4 per cent. in the 
populition of the head-quartera subdivision. This docrease was 
due to the high mortality in the Bolpur and S&kulipur thanas, 
whiph adjoin the Ausgraim thana of Burdwan, where the fever 
was atill prevalent in 1891. The loss in the south ot the district 
was, however, counterbalanced by an increase of 10 per cent. in 
the Rampur Hat subdivision; and in tho district as a whole 
there was 8 small increase, amounting to barely one-tenth of the 
loss registered ten years earlier. After 1891 there was a marked 
improvement inthe health of the people andin their material 
condition. The fever epidemic disappeared ; and although cholera 
often broke out, especially in the south-eastern thanas, there 
were no serious epidemics The result was that during the 
decade ending in 1901 the district added 18 per cent. to its 
population. ‘he increase was most marked in the south of the 
district, where it represented a recovery from the unhealthiness 
of the previous decade, and inthe extreme north, where there 
was « considerable inflax of Santals. 

The results of the census of 1901 are described as follows in Seeuix 
the Bengal Census Roport: “The result of the prosperous or 1901. 
condition of the district and of its comparative freedom from 
Gisease is an increase of 104,240 persona or 13 per cent. The 
populstion now exceeds by about 6 per cent. that recorded at the 
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first census, 29 years previously. There has been some immigra- 


‘tion of Sant&ls for cultivation and of up-country men in 


connection with the railway, but the total number of the foreign 
settlers is only 14,000 greater than it was in 1891. This, 
moreover, is to a large extent counterbalanced by a greater 
amount of emigration, and it is thus clear that the increase is 
due mainly to the natural growth of the population. Excluding 
Murarai in the extreme north of the district, where the immigra- 
tion of Santile has been greatest, the improvement is most 
marked in the south of the district, whore it represents a recovery 
from the losses recorded at the last census. The continued 
advance of the Rampur Hat subdivision is attributed partly to its 
fertile soil and partly to tho fact that it is tapped by the railway. 

The following table gives the salient atatistios of the census 
of 1901 :— 
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With an average of 515 persons to the aquare mile, Birbhiim 
is more sparsely inhabited than any district in the Burdwan 
Division except Bankura; but the density of population rises in 
the north to 601 persons per square mile in the Nalhati thana 
and to 629 in the Murarai thana. Here the soil is alluvial and 
the proportion of cultivable land is greatest, besides which these 
thanas are well provided with means of communication. The 
most thinly inhabited thana is Bolpur to the south, which has 
suffered from a number of adverse circumstances. It waa 
formerly populous, but it has suffered much from fever, and 
the lao and indigo factories which formerly flourished along the 
river Ajai have declined. This thiana now supports only 451 
persons to the square mile, and the next most sparsely inhabited 
thina is Suri (453 per square mile), which is an undulating 
tract with a sterile soil. Generally speaking, the density of 
population decreases towards the west, where the ground is 
rolling and large tracts are unfit for cultivation, and increases 
towarda the east where the land is level and more suitable for 
galtivation. 
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The statistics of migration show that 6°7 per cent. of the Migration. 
population as enumerated in 1901 were born elsewhere, while 
52 per cont. were resident in other districts at the time of the 
census. The volume of immigration thus slightly exceeds that 
of emigration. The immigrants consist mostly of Santals, who 
come to the district in search of land for cultivation or of 
employment as agricultural labourers. Other immigranta oome 
from Bihar and the United Provinces and settle down as 
labourers, shop-keepers, zamindars’ peons, etc. Among the 
emigrants a considerable number go to Assam to work on the tea 
gardens, but, apart from this, most of the emigration is of 2 
temporary character. 

The only place returned os a town at the consus of 1901 is Towns ana 
Suri, the district head-quarters, which has a population of 8,692 ¥"'*8 
persons. The only other places with more than 5,000 inhabitants 
are Margram (6,518) and Dubrajpur with Islampur (6,715). 
Generally speaking, the population is entirely rural, even the throe 
places mentioned above being little more than populous villages, 

Sixty-nine per cent. of tho population are supported by occupa. 
agriculture, 11°7 per cent by industries, 1°5 per cent. by the tion 
professions, and 0:4 per cont. by commerce. Of the agricultural 
population, 28 per cent. are actual workers, end these include 
1,600° rent-receivers, 137,000 rent-payers and 36,000 ficld. 
labourers, Of the industrial classos 60 per cent. are workers, 
among whom there are 12,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 18,000 
rice-pounders and 5,000 cotton-weavers. Among those supported 
by other occupations are 48,000 general labourors. 

The predominant language in the district is the dialect of Laxav- 
Bengali classified by Dr. Grierson as Western Bongali, which ““* 
principally differs from Standard Bengali in heving a broader 
pronunciation. The number of persons using it in Birbhiim 
is reported to be 575,500, Santali is spoken by the Santals 
settled in the district, the number of persons returned as speaking 
it in 1901 being 47,455. The Kora language is spoken by the 
Kor&a, who state that they came from Singhbhiim and are now 
found on the borders of the Santal Parganas. This dialect 
belongs to the Munda family, and, as spoken by thom, is almost 
pure Mundiri. 

Hindus form the great majority of the inhabitants of Rxv- 
Birbhim, having a strength of 657,684 in 1901, while Muham- “°"™ 
madsas numbered 201,645, Animists 42,019, Christians 819 and 
members of other religions 113. 

The oldest Christian Mission at work io Birbhiim is the “bristians, 
Baptist Mission, of which @ branch was established here nearly 
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acentury ago by the Serampore Mission. One of the earliest 
missionaries wes Mr. James Williamson, ‘who arrived in India 
in 1821 as a surgeon on board the Heroine. He waa sent by 
Dootors Carey and Marshman from Serampore to Birbhiim, where 
he acted as Assistant Surgeon at che Suri Jail in addition to his 
other duties, The Baptist Mission has its head-quarters at Suri, 
and maintains a girls’ school there, which was opened 40 years 
ago, besides several village schools. The only other mission at 
work in the district is the Methodist Episcopal Mission, which 
started work at Bolpur a few years ago. Of tho total number 
(819) of Christians, 709 aro natives. 

The great majority of the Muhammadans are Sheikhs, who 
number 182,/15 or nine-tenths of the whole community. Pathans 
have 11,981 representatives, Saiyids 3,867 and Jolihas 1,974. 

Vaishnavism appears to hava been populur in the district 
as carly as the close of tho 12th century A.D., when Jayadeva 
composed the great Vaishnavete lyric known as Gita Govinda, 
Jayadeva was born at Kenduli, and to this day the Vaishnavas 
hold & fair every yoar at that place in his memory. At this fair 
50,000 to 60,000 persons assemble round his tomb, and the 
Vaishnavas still sing of the love of Krishna and Radhika, which 
he immortalized in the Gita Govnda. Another Vaishnava poet, 
who was a native of this district, was Chandi DAs, the earliest 
vernacular poot of Bengal, who flourished in the 14th century. 
Ifo was a native of Nanuur, a villago about 24 miles to thewast | 
of Suri, and was by birth u Sakta, iv., a worshipper of Chandi, 
Durga or Sakti, but was converted to Vaishnavism. Another 
great Vaishnava of Birbhiim was Nity&nanda, one of the chief 
disciples of Chaitanya, who was born at Gurbhabis near 
Birchandrapur. 

A considerable proportion of the Hindus of the district are 
members of low castes, such as Bagdis, Bauris, Haris, Doma, 
Mals and Muchis, aboriginals who gradually lost their distinct 
tribal character and became absorbed in Hinduism. Among 
these low classes traces of animistic beliefs are still very 
noticeable, such as the worship of Manasé and Dharmarfj. 

Dharmaréj, or as he is usually called in this district, Dharma 
Thakur, is worshipped by the villagers ss one of their special 
village gods (Gram Devata), and there isa Dharma Thaker for 
nearly every village. Those of Suganpur, Sija Kudang, Malbera, 
Bela and Sarb&nandpur are looked on with special veneration, 
and their shrines are visited by numbers of persons suffering 
from rheumatism, for the cure of which such a pilgrimage is « 
specific. This deity is usually worshipped by a low caste priest, 
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and, as a rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daubed with 
vermilion and placed under a tree, but in a few places he is 
enshrined in a temple. Hogs, fowls and duoka are sacrificed 
before him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk and 
pachwai, Tho worship takes place in the months of Baisikh, 
Jaistha and Asirh on the day of the full moon, and in some 
places on the last day of Bhadra. 

Manasi is the godling of snakes, whose worship is widespread Mea 
on acoount of the number of snakes and the dread of their bito. 
She is represented either by tho manasa plant (Huphordia Nevifolia 
or Ligularia) or by a stone rudely carved into the form of a 
female seated on a snake, or, it may be, by a shapeless block 
smeared with vermilion. Tho plant or stone is genorally found 
under a tree, preferably an asortthe tree, or housed in a hut, o 
room, and occasionally a small lnick temple. The offerings consist 
of rice and other articles, but goats aro sacrificed on special 
occasions. She is specially worshipped on the last days of the 
months of Sraban and Bhadra (August and September), a scason 
when snakes are forced out of their holes by rain and are a very 
real danger tu the bare-footed wayfarer. 

Manasé is a favourite object of worship among the Gandha- 
baniks, owing to the legend that their casteefullow Luakhindara, 
son @f Chand Suudagar, was bitten by a snake on his wedding 
day because he had neglected her worship. They engage parties 
caljed Manasé Mangali to sing her praises in their houses two or 
three days before a marriage is celobrated. A Bagdi or Dom 
priest, called Dharma Pundit, sometimes professes to ke inspired. 
by the goddess, and foretclls future events and prescribes 
medicines to those who consult him. 

Divination is frequently practised hy the low caste priests, pjvina. 
especially after the worship of Muangalé and other disease tion. 
godlings, when epidemics break out. Incense is burnt, and the 
priest sits holding his head over the fumes. After a time, he 
throws himself into a frenzy, and, as tho fit passes off, the 
worshippers ask him the cause of the calamity. He then replies, 
assigning it to some wrongful act or omission on their part which 
has brought down the wrath of tho deity, and stating what sacrifice 
is necessary in order to appease him. The necessary offerings are 
ut once made. 

Ordesls, called Hati-chalé, Pandarpun, Chalparé, Kéltr Bhar, ordeats. 
Brahma Deitya Baar and Dharmardj Bhar, are resorted to in case of 
thefts, In the Bati-cia’a form one man presses a brass cup with 
his band, while another recites mantras. The cup or 4aéi is sup 
$o move towards the place where the stolen propprty is hidden. 
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If the Pandarpan ordeal is employed, an unmarried girl holds 
a betel-leaf smeared with oil in her hand, looke into it, and 
when questioned by the oid or wizard pronounces the name 
of the thief, saying that his image is visible on the oil. If the 
girl cannot recognize the image, the oj/d aska the spirit, whom 
he has invoked by his mantra, to write down the name of the 
thief on the betel leaf, and this is then read out by the girl, In 
the Cidipard form some mantras are read over some rice, and it 
is alleged that if the thief eats tho charmed rice, blood will 
come out of his mouth. In the Kali Bhar, Brahma Daitya 
Bhar and Dharmady Bier forms of ordeal the goddess Kali, 
the ghost Brahma Daitya and the god Dharma, respectively, 
are supposed to speak through the medium of some person. 
Uther tests employed for finding out a wrong-doer are to 
make a man touch the fovot-stool of Kal; or Dharmaraj, some 
Ganges water, a piece of copper or a fuss leaf, or, in the case 
of Muhammadans, a mosyue or a copy of the Koran, The 
man is then asked to say whether he committed the theft. 
The practice of making a man swoar before a public assembly 
or an assembly of castumen is also resorted fo for the detection 
of thieves and wrong-iloors. 

Aooording to tradition, the district was once inhabited by 
fierce jungle tribes, black sturdy men, who devoured any fleslf they 
could obtain. Their chief was one Hirambak, who was killed 
by Bhima, one of the five Pandava brothers, during their eyile. 
Even as late as tho 15th century, the district is described in the 
Brahmanda section of the Bhavishyat Purdua as being inhabited 
by people who were of small stature and black complexion, 
with immoral propensities and ignorant of religious duties, a 
few only being Vaishnavas. In course of time the population 
received an appreciable Aryan admixture, but to this day a 
large proportion of the population are of aboriginal descent, 
ranking low in the Hindu hierarchy of castes ; and during the 
last century tho immigration of Santals has largely increased 


the aboriginal element. 
Tho marginal table shows the 
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OP a ie Eyer different castes found to have 
ae “+ @vSa2 more than 25,000 representatives 
Dom. "40,666 at the census of 1901. The fol. 
pepe, +» 89,825 lowing is a brief notice of each 


Boot. a4 eats of these castes and of afew other 

asin ~ 87,684 castes peculiar to Birbhiim :— 

The Baga ae ace of aboriginal descent, who are believed 
to have been among the earliest inhabitants of the district, 
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They gradually became Hinduised, but there is little doubt 
of their being non-Aryan, and to this day they are at the bottom 
of the social scale. In this district they are chiefly engaged 
in cultivation, boating, fishing and labour. The most prominent 
septa or sub-castes in Birbhiim are Khetri, Kusmetia, Tentulia, 
Trayodas and Noda, of which the Tentulid ranks highest. 
Intermarriage between mombers of tho difforent sub-oastes 
is not allowed, but they can smoke and eat cooked rice 
together. 

The Sadgops are believed to be the oldest Hindu settlers Sadgops. 
in the district. Thoy say that their original name was Gop, 
and their homo was Gopbhiim, the country between Ajai and 
Damodar, the namo of which survives in the Gopbhiim pargana 
of Burdwan. This, they say, they Leld as an independent prinoi- 
pality, and from it they migrated to Birbhiim. Lero the Goalas, 
who at first formed one casty with them, associated with the 
aboriginal population, and wore therefore not ministered to by 
good Brahmans They themselves, however, were able to 
preserve the purity of their race, and to distinguish themselves 
from the Goalas, took the namo of Sadgops, te, the good 
or pure Gops. Thoy rank among the Nabasakhs, ¢¢., the nine 
clean Siidras, from whom the higher castes will take water. 
They ‘are found all over tho district, and are generally substantial 
cultivators, Many of thom own landol property, and some have 
taken to Government gorvico, trado or tho professions. Their 
common title 1s Mands/, moaning literally hoadman. 

The Santals of Birbhiim are a branch of the well known tribe Sant&le, 
of that name. They appear to have migrated to this country 
towards the close of the 18th century, being brought in to olear 
the jungle and drive out the wild beasts with which the dis- 
trict was then infested. Tho original settlers appoar from the 
manusoripte of Buchanan-Hamilton to have come from Palamau 
and Ramgarh, for, wrifing of some Santala whom he met in 
the Santél Parganas in the beginning of the 19th century, he 
said :—“ They came last from Birbhiim in consequence of the 
annoyance which they received from its zamindars. The original 
seat of this tribe, as far as I can learn from them, is Palamau 
and Ramgarh.”’ 

The Santal villages border on those in the Santal Parganas, 
and ere situated in the narrow strip of high broken country west 
of the East Indian Railway, lying between the hills of the 
Santal Parganas, which here approach the Birbhiim border, on the 
one side and the alluvial soil of the plaius proper on tho other. 
‘Where these hills recede from the border, as in the south-west 
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of the Murarai thana, there are practically no Santal villages ; 
and there is thos a strip of country where Bengali and Santali 
cultivation meet. Onthe one side there is the Santal country, 
on the other there is the Bengali country; and aa such, it is 
debateable land, for there are Bengoli villages in it and also 
areas in which the population is mainly Santal. 

The returns of 1872 show that the number of Santals in the 
whole district was then only 6,954; it is now 47,221 according to 
the census of 1901. This large increusw in the population is due 
to the fact that the Santals are unusually prolific and very 
hardy, os well as to the growth of population in the Santal 
Parganas pressing the Santals eustwards. But these figures do 
not represent tho sum of the increase in this ares. Many of 
the Santals, particularly from the northern portion, have, 
owing to tho greater pressuic on tho soil or to dispossession 
by mahdjans or zamindars, either emigrated to the Béarind, 
o& quaai-laterite tract of country in Dinajpur, Rajsh&hi and 
Bogra, or else to Murshidabad, thore to break fresh country, 
to clear the jungles, and to make new terraces of rico land, for 
doing which they possess singular aptitude, even in the most 
unpromising country. 

Muchis The Muchis are the ghoe-makers and leather dealers of 

and Dome, th district, while the Doms are baskot-makors, cultivators, 
labourers and drummers, their wiv.s serving as midwives. The 
Konais aro regarded in Birbhiim us a separate caste from Muchis, 
though in some parts thoy aro regarded as a sub-caste. They are 
sub-divided into Chasi Konais, who aro labourers and oultivators, 
and Kurur Konais, who eat buffuloes and work as labourers and 
drummers. 

Vitis The Brahmans of the district are mostly Rarhi Brahmans, 

and, in addition to following their priestly calling, are zamind&rs, 

tenure-holders, ocoupancy ryots, pleaders, mukhtars, money-lenders 

and Government servants. 

The Mals are engaged in fishing, boating and cultivation, 
and are believed to be among the oldest inhabitants of the 
district. It appears probable that they are of the same stock 
as the Bagdis, for though they claim to assert their superiority, 
they interchange the Awkka with theni up to the present date; 
and it is said that in physical aspects, love of fish and intoxication, 
and general mode of living, there is no difference between them 
and the Bagdis. 

Bautie, The Bauris, who are mainly oultivators and field-lebourers, 
are a caste of aboriginal descent, which appears to have migra ted 
to Birbhiim from the south. They are among the lowest of all 
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the castes, being unclean feeders, served noither by Brahman, 
Dhoba or Napit. 

The Haris are scavengers, sweopers and swine-herds, but Hir's, 
some are employed in cultivation. In this district they are 
divided into four sub castes :—(1) Bhuinmali, who are cultivators ; 
(2) Dai or Phul lari, midwives; (3) Kahar Mari, pa/ki-bearers ; 
and (4) Mehtar Hari, who alone act a3 swoopers. Tho Mehtar 
Haris are again sub-divided into three soctions called Bengali, 
Maghaiya and Banswari. 

The Lets, being a caste peouliar to Birbhiim and the adjoining rots 
districts, call for special mention. They ure often regarded as 
a aub-caste of tho Bagdis, but they themselves do not admit it ; 
no intermarriage is allowed, and they are mentioned as a distinot 
caste inthe Brahma Vawirria Purena. Tho latter, though ono of 
the latest Puranas, contuins a good deal of old material, so that the 
Lets aro probably one of the oldest castos of tho district. The 
following account of them is given by Mr. Gait in the Bengal 
Census Report ’of 1901-—“1 have shown Let as a sub-caste of 
Bagdi, with which it appearsto have been classed at previous 
censuses, but it ia generally regarded as a separate casto in 
Birbhiim and the adjoining districts, where it is chiofly 
found. It is also mentioned as a separaty easto in tho Brahma 
Vaieietta Purdn2,* whero its origin. is attributed to the union 
of a Tiyar husband and a Tailakar wile, aud its traditional 
oceupation is said to be dacoity. The head-quarters of the 
community are at Songora Bazar in Birbhiim. Thero are two 
exogamous divisions, Kashyap and Aladusi, but no sub-oastes. 
They trace their origin to one Asipakar, but cannot say who he 
was. By occupation the Lets are day-labourers; they also fish 
with nets (bamboo fishing traps are taboo), entch tortoisca and 
knit nets. Many are villago watchmen; 2 few are cultivators. 
They rank with Mals and Bagdis, and all three will smoke from 
the samo /ukha, though thoy will not eut together. The Lots 
are Hindus, and employ degraded Brahmans for religious and 
ceremonial purposes. They pay special reverence to Manaaa, 
and also to Dharmaraj, who is given offerings of rice-beer on 
the fall moon nights of Baisakh and Jaistha. They usually burn 
their dead, but bury them on the bank of a river when fuel 
cannot be had; in such oases the grave is six feet deep, and the 
corpse is laid on its back. They perform the srddh ceremony 
after ten days, and propitiate the spirits of of departed ancestors at 





* Brobnckbenda, Cap, X, verse 101. The mention of of Leni in this ancient ; auciont work 
shows that the name must formerly have been applied to s much larger community 
hon that which is known by it at the present time. 
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marriage. Infant marriage is practised. Smearing the bride’s 
forehead with vermilion constitutes the essential part of the 
marriage coremony. Widows are allowed to marry again by 
the sagai rite; the second husband is usually a widower, when the 
iron bangle of his provious wife is placed on the widow’s arm. 
Her rights and privileges are precisely the same as those of 
virgin wife. Divorce is permitted for infidelity, barrenness, 
incompatibility of temper, or failure to maintain. The Lets eat 
goat’s flesh, fish—-both scaly and scaleloss —and ducks, but abstain 
from the flesh of pigs, cattle, fowls, ete They will admit out- 
siders of a decidedly superior caste, ¢ g., members of the Naba- 
sikha group, but not Bagdis, Kalus, Dhobas and the like, An 
outoasted Kumhar anda Puro are reported to have been recently 
received into the Let caste in Birbhum.” 

The Bhollas are o small community found only in the Labpur 
and Mayiireswar thanas of this district and the Panchthupi and 
Barwan thinas of Murshidabad. Thoy are apparently a recent 
offshoot from the Bagdi caste, and there is no doubt that the two 
communities are very closely allied. They vat pakks and drink 
together, smoke from the same Auda, and are served by the 
same olass of degraded Brahmans, who also work for the Mal and 
Let. They do not intermarry, howover, and the Bhollas claim 
superiority over the Bagdis on the ground that they do not, like 
the latter, catch and sell fish or carry the paéki, and that divorce 
is subject to greater restrictions. It appears, however, that fishing 
is still the occupation of the poorer members of the community. 
The others are mostly non-ocoupancy ryots and day-labourers. 
Many of them are dacoits, thieves, and olubmen or /athidls; a fow 
work as carpenters, potters and village watchmen.* 

The Jadupetiis are a community found only in this district 
and in Manbhiim and the Santal Parganas, who occupy a place 
midway between Hinduism and Muhammadanism. They say 
they are the descendants of a Muhammadan /akir by a low oaste 
Hindu woman. They believe in Allah, but also worship Kali, 
Manasi, Devi and other deities of the Hindu pantheon, Hindu 
priests sometimes officiate when they offer sacrifices to Kali. 
They practiso circumcision and bury their dead. On the other 
hand, many of them kill animals as the Hindus do, by severing 
the head from the body, and shave off their beards. Many again 
bear Hindu names, and their married women mark the parting 
of their hair with vermilion. Some also abstain from beef. They 
have a Kasi who officiates at their mazriages, but not necemarily 





* Bengal Oonene Report of 1001, p. 2. 
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at their burial services. By profession they are brass-workers 
and make trinkets, gongs, weights, etc, of that metal. Some 
again are mendicants; they draw pictures of persons recently 
dead and exhibit them to the bereaved relatives who give them 


presents,” 
At Suri there is a Muhammadan association known as the Soon 


Anjuman Mazukare Islamia, the objoct of which is the social and oi 
educational advancement of tho Muhammadan community. At 
Bhubandanga near Bolpur there is a Brahmo Samaj building, 
known as the Santiniketan, which is associated with the great 
Brahmo leader, Debondra Nath Tagore; in connection with this 
& Brahmo School is maintained. In the village of Fatehpur in 
the Rampur Hat sub-division thero is a somi-literary society 
called the Bandhab Samiti, tho members of which have formed 
& co-operative credit society. There aro also somo Hari Sabhis 
and Brahmo Samajos dealing with roligious matters, among 
which the Brahmo Samaj of Suri and Nalhati may be mentioned. 

It is not casy to draw the line botwoon village officials pro- Vitraas 
perly so called, zamindari servants, villago professional men and? — 
village artisans. J'ormerly porsons falling under all those * 
categories were looked upon as servants of the whole village, and 
as such were paid hy chdkrdn (or service) grants of land, and 
this ig atill the caso to a certain extent. In most of these oases, 
the chdkrdn grants are of the nature of a general retainer of the 
serwices of the granteo for the village; and specific work for an 
individual villagor is paid for soparately. 

Some traces of the old indigenous villago system are still found Mandal, 
in the recognition of the village headman or Mandal. Origin- 
ally he was responsible for the village rent, and it was his duty 
to assist in the collection of revonue and help the zamindar in 
measuring and ascertaining the boundaries of the lands hold by 
each ryot. He was generally responsible for the peace of the 
village and for bringing to justice all kinds of malefactors, 
and he was recognized as arbitrator of village disputes and as the 
constitutional referee in all matters affecting the village commu- 
nity. There was no salary attached to the post, but the Mandal 
was sometimes allowed to hold hia lands at a slightly lower rate 
of rent than the other ryots, His office in course of time became 
hereditary, and it is so still; but his position is now of much less 
importance than it originally was, Ho is still looked to by the 
samind&r to assist in the realisation of rent; but, except in small 


agricultural villages, he no longer possesses the influence he did 
* Bengal Consus Report of 1901, pp. 413-14. 
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among his fellow villagers. He oommands respect, however, in 
the village, and roceives gratuities at the time of marriages On- 
punya day, i.”., the first rent-day of the year, ho has the privilege 
of paying ront first, and gots some swectmeats, a garland of 
flowers, and a sandal mark on the forehead. No ryot is allowed 
to pay before the Mandal does, and no appointment conneoted 
with the village is obtainable without his consent. 

The ménjlu is tho heddman in Santal villages, who prosides 
at village meetings, decides petty disputes, and attends marriages 
and religious ceremonies. 

In almost every village there is a sayal or weighman, who 
pays Is, 2 to Is. 3 to the zamindar forthe right to weigh grain 
in it He is romunorated by receiving from each vendor one 
anjali of rico for oach maund that he woichs, ¢., the quantity 
eontained in hoth hands, oi « little leas thau one dutcha goer. 

The sunduddér is a watcher of the village boundarios, who is 
supposed to bring to notice any ensroachmonts on them. The 
@galda is tho ficld-watcher, who gets a portion of the paddy 
crop which hoe has watched as his salary. ‘The purofit performs 
religious ceremonies for thu villagers, and the ddye/ is a 
cowhord appointed by them to look after their herds. Othor 
village servants are the blacksmath, washerman, barber, and 
potter, who, in addition to their own special work, are bound to 
assist in certain coremonies and are remunerated by small grants 
of chakian lands, Tho Kamar or blacksmith, for instance, 
sacrifices goats, the Kumhar or potter supplies vessels at the 
villago fostivals, the barber attends at payds, tho Malis supply 
garlands of flowers for offerings to the village idols. 

The landlord’s servants, who also pay an important part in 
village life, are as follows: The Nai isthe rent collector of an 
ostate, who looks after the gumdsh/us, chucks their accounts, and 
generally supervises the management of the estate. The gumashia 
is the rent-collector of one or more villages, and is the 
most important personality in village life, Sometimes there 
are two gumdshias fora villago or group of villages, viz., the 
ma-gumdshta who collects rents, and the fausdari gumdshta who 
aitends to litigation connected with his master’s land and 
tenants. Other servants of the zamindar are the rausgir or dv in’s 
chain-man, the Aalchana or pak, +e. a poon who assists the 
gumdahta in collecting rents, and the asfaprahkari who serves as 
watchman at the zamindari Aechahri and aleo assists the gumdshia. 

The ordinary food of the people consists principally of rice, 
pulses (dai), fish, milk and vegetables. The food and the time 
for taking it vary according to circumstances, but the genoral 
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practice is to tske two meals, onc in the day at about 10 or 
11 a.m., and the other at night at about 8 or 9 vm. The meals 
consist of the articles mentioned above, oacept that some persona 
take bread or /uchi, i.e., broad fried in ghi, at night. Asa rulo, 
also, a light repast, usually consisting of sweetmeats, is takon in 
the morning and in the ovoning. 

The houses fall under three main heads, viz., pata or houses — 
made of brick or masonry, kancha or houses thatched with straw,” 
and khapré or houses with tilol roofs. Tho pata houses again 
are generally of three kinds, viz, those roofod with beams and 
rafters made of wood, those in which tho roof is supported by 
girders, and those m which it rests on archos; there are, however, 
very fow of the latter two classus. The walls of these houses are 
either conatrneted ot bricks made with s24: and lime or of bricks 
made of mud. The thatched houses miy b» divided into three 
classes according to then thatching, v4, chedd'd, duchala and 
chauoha/d, ie, houses with one, two or four thatches, Some of 
the walls are made of clay, some of unburnt bricks, somo of 
branclios of trees and bushes smeared over with clay, and others 
of wood and clay. Houses of the latter two kinds aro called 
pahtibar or gurdbar, and the last kind is seen in places subject 
to igundation, Tfousos thatchod with straw are common all 
over the district ;in towns and poprlous villages masonry build- 
ings are met with m fanly large numbers. 

* The houses are mainly of the Lower Bengal style of architoo- 
ture with the ridge and eave lines curved and tho thatch very 
thick. The reason for this style of architecture svome to bo that 
in this part of the country the rainfall is so hoavy that, unless 
very thick thatch is put on, water leaks through, especially along 
the corner beams of a chau hdld or four-thatoled house 

The ordinary clothing of a gentleman appearing at a social Crore. 
gathering in the cold weather consists of a hut: or waistcloth of ™* 
cotton, a shirt and coat, a shawl, and « pair of stockings and shoos 
In other seasons of the year a dhuts, shirt or coat, a clddar and 
shoes are worn. When appearing at office, the clothing consists 
of pantaloons, a shirt, a chapidn, a chadar, and a pair of stockings 
and shoea; persons of somewhat higher position use c/agds, or 
looxe overcoats, instead of chadars The ordinary clothing of 4 
man of the middle classes consists of a dhuti, chddar and a pair 
of shoes or alippers; shirts and coats are also occasionally used. A 
cultivator wears merely a coarse diuti aud a scarf (gamehd) thrown 
over the shoulders or wrapped around the waist. Men of the 
lower classes have a coarse dhuti only, Inthe sold weather shawls 
and various wrappers are used, such as the band/s made of serge 
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or broadoloth, the diusd and td/dposh made of cotton and cloth, 
the garbhasuti woven with tusser and cotton thread, and the 
gilap or pachhuri, which is a double chddar made of coarse cloth. 
The dress of the women generally consists of a séri only; but 
in rich families tho use of bodices and wrappers in the winter 
has been introduced Asa rule, females, with the exception of 
prostitutes, do not use shoes, shawls, or other garments used by 
the males. 

Auvsx- The amusements of the people consist chiefly of the jatra, 

wun7s. which is a theatrical entertainment given in the open air, baithaki 
songs, «.¢., songs in the daithih or general sitting-room, and 
dancing. All of these are accompanied by both vocal and ins- 
trumental music, ‘The Hindus also are very fond of Harisankir- 
tun, ¢e., they sing and dance in the name of Hari (God). Some 
times Hartsqeftrtan voutiuues without intermission for several 
days and nights, and is called, according to its duration, ahoraird 
(one day and night), chabbispraiar (3 days and nights), pancha- 
rdira (5 days and nights) and nadaratra (9 days and nights). 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Bixsaum has long been noted for its salubrity, and, though Oxanan 
ithas suffered from time to time from severe epidemics of fover, ey : 
is regarded as one of the healthiest districts in Bengal. Its 
healthiness is largely duo to its physical formation, for the sur- 
face ig undulating, the soil is porous, and the rivers, streams 
and valleys that traverao the country afford ample facilities for 
drainage. Hero, however, as in other parts of Bengal, the staple 
crop is rice, which requires a large amount of water for its 
sucoessful cultivation, Although, therefore, the nature of the 
soil and the formation of the land are unfavourable to the 
lodgement of water, during the paddy season every effort is made 
to regain it in the fields, and when it lies stagnant, it becomes the 
breeding ground of malaria-breeding mosquitoes. Tanks, 
moreover, are unusually numerous, tho villages being remarkable 
forthe abundanoe of small tanks dotted round them in o small 
compass. These tanks are lned with an almost impervious 
coating of black clay and silt; and the water in them becomes 
low in the hot weather, and, as they are rarely cleaned, very 
dirty. The people chiefly depend upon such tanks for their 
water-supply. 

So far as the records of the district extend, they show Birbhiim panoraz 
to have been singularly free from the ravages of epidemic 1#sasue. 
fever. The first and worst epidemic of which there is Burdwin 
any record was that known as the Burdwan fever, which " 
caused a very great loss of population, the mortality during 
the few years in whichit raged being estimated at 360,000.* 

From this loss of population the district is only now recovering. 
The fever first made its appearance in April 1871 in the allu- 
vial tract of country in the south-east adjoining Burdwan. By 
October 1871 it had spread to most of the villages east of the 
railway, a6 far north as the Labpur thana, and also to a few 
villages south-weet of the line. As the cold weather advanced, 








* Bengal Conse Report of 1881, p. 60. 


